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loving, successful, prosperous, and Happy in Spirit, Body, and Mind, and in every organ, muscle, sinew, vein and bone and in ever}' atom, fiber and cell of My Bodily Form."22
During depression days the movies continued, as they had from the first, to provide escape and release. It has been noted that some few dealt with great social issues; but for every Cabin in the Cotton, Dealers in Death, All Quiet on the Western Front, The River, and The PZoiv That Broke the Plains, there were thousands of films concerned, as always, with romance, physical passion, humor, adventure, and mystery. The movies of escape included some of the decade's finest art, such as Walt Disney's fairy tales of the machine age. Few would have thought, in the 1920s, that Snow White might soon become the nation's favorite heroine.
Reading continued to provide solace and excitement for the masses. Many thousands of people who were above reading True Confessions took pride in their enjoyment of such writers as Faith Baldwin. For these people Collier's, with its veneer of culture, was a godsend. This magazine, revamped completely, was now challenging The Saturday Evening Post's long leadership in the field of mass-circulation magazines. It sold almost three million copies and in 1937 netted gross revenues of $13 million. The few articles in Collier's which were generally favorable to the New Deal were sprinkled among a vastly greater number on "Hollywood fluffies," heavyweight champions, war lords, ski-jumpers, and glittering personalities, with sketches of action, sports, mystery, murder, and "tingling young love/' As Hickman Powell pointed out in an article on this magazine, all these pieces minimized psychological conflicts and all were brightly, even flashily illustrated with young men's and young women's "vibrant bodies and gay faces." Collier's "bits of information in small capsules," sugar-coated, represented the intellectual level, no doubt, of far more than its three million weekly purchasers.
Some ten million Americans each month paid tribute to the pulps and near-pulps, which made no pretense of featuring even "bits of information in small capsules, sugar-coated." The unimaginative readers who found escape from their humdrum troubled lives in the romantic stories of "infallible heroes" and "yearning feminine arms" relished a
12 Quoted in George E. Sokolsky, "Giants in These Days," Atlantic Monthly, CCLVII (June, 1938) ,699.